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Letters to the Editors 





Urges Need of Seven-Day-a-Week Churches 





Also: No ‘‘Glorified Barns’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

..+. May I compliment you and your staff 
on the trend of writing forming THE 
OUTLOOK? A positive or affirmative work 
is, to me, so much more wholesome than 
a negative or critical paper. I receive 
five church papers and find so many pages 
filled with critical writing that I become 
a bit depressed. As I look about I find 
so much to be grateful for and so much 
to endorse that the bad habit of minimiz- 
ing the good and magnifying the evil is 
fast becoming a must in living. To in- 
spire is much more important than to 
condemn. 

The writings about the divided chancel 
(Nov. 29ff.] have been very interesting to 
me. In the past year I have had the 
pleasure of working with two churches 
in their building programs, Both of these 
congregations selected the divided chancel 
type of architecture—both congfegations 
have the communion table in the center 
of the chancel. Upon the table is the open 
Bible—at the center and before all wor- 
shippers is God’s Word. I now find that 
I am very much in favor of this archi- 
tecture, and not at all afraid that it will 
develop Romanist concepts. Too long we 
have been willing to make a church a 
“glorified barn” void of beauty and 
thought-inspiring interior decoration. I 
visit churches wherever I travel—churches 
of all denominations and I love to enter 
a church that demands that I pause to 
pray; a church that makes me know that 
it is the House of God, where his children 
come to worship and praise him. I am 
not concerned with divided chancels or 
center pulpits nearly as much as I am 
with the epen door and a well-kept church 
where men can enter seven days a week 
to pray. Just one question in closing: 
How many churches keep the flowers 
fresh and the sanctuary in order seven 
days in the week and not just on Sunday? 

J. D. HUNGARLAND. 

Sheffield, Ala. 


Gothic Not Good for Presbyterians 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

What Dr. Ewers has to say about the 
unsuitability of Gothic architecture is in- 
teresting (OUTLOOK, Nov. 29). I person- 
ally think Gothic is beautiful and provides 
an atmosphere of awe and mystery, but 
there has been growing upon me the con- 
viction that it is not suited to the genius 
of Presbyterianism. We are not a li- 
turgical church but a _ prophetical; our 
emphasis is upon the light of truth and 
not upon mystery. The Gothic is fine for 
ritualistic churches but would not the 
Colonial or a mild form of Modern archi- 
tecture come nearer expressing the mood 
of the Reformed faith? Can we approach 
any closer to the Gothic than the 
Romanesque without providing an archi- 
tectural atmosphere unsuited to the pro- 
phetic message? 

Another reason for questioning the 
suitability of Gothic for Presbyterianism 
lies in the fact that many members of our 
city churches came originally from the 
country and smaller towns where the 
church architecture was simple, They do 
not feel spiritually at home when sud- 
denly transplanted to the dim nave of a 
pseudo-Gothic cathedral. 

H. R. MAHLER, JR. 

Norton, Va. 
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OUTLOOK re-entere 


Time to Unite 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

- I always enjoy the paper and feel 
that it keeps me in touch with what is 
happening in the church at large. I hope 
your efforts in that direction will help 
unite the two branches of our church. I 
am just one year older than the Presby- 
terian Church, US, and have always loved 
our Southern branch but I do think the 
time has come to put aside our differences 
and unite. ... 

LUCRETIA (MRS. R. E.) 
DE JARNETTE. 


Never Did Scream 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Mrs. Wilson says she is “not cantanker- 
ous” but she sounds mighty grumpy to 
me (OUTLOOK, Nov. 22). I too have a 
very keen ear for tone and a keen eye 
for space and an off-key choir and a 
crooked picture are actually painful to 
me, but that doesn’t mean I never want to 
hear that choir or visit some crooked-pic- 
ture friend’s house again. It’s all in a 
day’s adjustment to living. 

As for “emotional onslaughts” (a very 
exaggerated expression), on numerous oc- 
casions the hymns sung in the sanctuary 
have stirred the depths and touched the 
quick but I wouldn’t expect the minister 
to choose hymns to fit my personal emo- 
tional situation. Here again, it’s a case 


of being all in the day’s living. 


In the foregoing paragraphs, I’ve just 
“let off a little steam.” 

Personally, I enjoy the chimes but admit 
they sound better at a distance and so, 
for the sake of those living near the 
church, the number of hymns played 
should be wisely limited and a couple of 
times a week should be sufficient. At the 
close of the day I find the hymns mentally 
healing and physically soothing but 
doubtless there are others, like Mrs. Wil- 
son, who consider them “emotional on- 
slaughts.” To me they are an evening 
call to worship; sort of “come ye apart 
and rest awhile.” Twice in the hospital 
I looked forward each evening to mentally 
singing the hymns when the University 
church chimes played at 6:00. 

In a town where several churches have 
tower chimes it would be well for them to 
schedule their concerts so that neighbor- 
hoods within hearing of two churches 
wouldn’t become annoyed by too much of 
a good thing. Also, a large repertoire 
would avoid monotony. One church piayed 
“The Old Rugged Cross” on so many suc- 
cessive evenings that I did feel like 
screaming but they finally changed and I 
never did scream... . 

MARY W. CALDWELL. 

Decatur, Ga. 


Thanks for Dr. Taylor 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I express through you the deep ap- 
preciation which many of us feel for the 
service rendered by Dr. H. Kerr Taylor 
through the Program of Progress? 

He was literally drafted for this work 
by the united efforts of the secretaries of 
the various causes represented. He is one 
of the best qualified men in our denomi- 
nation for interpreting a _ spiritual pro- 
gram to our people and he has done splen- 
did service. 


2-9492. 10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


It was the earnest desire of the com- 
mittee for him to continue the work for 
the remainder of the Program of Progress 
period, but the fine opening which he has 
for service at Milledgeville was so nearly 
in line with what he has been planning 
for some years that we could not insist 
on his staying with the Program. 

The work done by Dr. Taylor under the 
general direction of Colonel Roy LeCraw 
will®long be remembered with gratitude 
by those of us associated with him. 

J. R. MeCAIN, Chairman, 
Program of Progress Committee. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Circle Chairman’s Prayer 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

It is amazing that so many people have 
so quickly “discovered” “A Circle Chair- 
man’s Prayer” (reprinted from THE OUT- 
LOOK, Apr. 5). We advertised it in the 
December issue of our magazine for adult 
women. The orders are‘ coming so fast 
that we can hardly keep up with them. 
Yesterday we received 1,000 that I ordered 


last week. Now I am enclosing an order 
for 2,500. I hope you can let us have that 
many... 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION, 
(Southern Baptist.) 
Birmingham, Ala. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—This prayer, by Mrs. 
H. D. Brown, Jr., has been enthusiastically 
received by women leaders of many de- 
nominations. It is now going into its 
third printing, 


Let the Creed Stand! 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As a new subscriber to THE OUTLOOK 
this fall, I want to tell you how very 
much I am enjoying this publication. It 
would be difficult to select any one feature 
for especial praise since the paper is so 
excellent as a whole. The fine presenta- 
tion of the Sunday school lesson appeals 
to me very much. 

Please allow me to express my cordial 
agreement with the letter recently pub- 
lished from Mr. Stuart D. Currie, Taylor, 
Texas, in regard to a proposal from some- 
one that the word “Catholic” be changed 
in the Apostles’ Creed. Mr. Currie has ex- 
pressed my sentiments exactly and much 
better than I could have done myseif, and 
I thank him for doing so. There are some 
Presbyterians whom I know personally 
who have never sympathized with the 
omission of the clause “he descended into 
hell.” Like Mr. Currie we would like to 
have said “Let the Creed stand!” This 
clause, as you are no doubt aware, was 
omitted from the Creed as printed in the 
last issue of our “Presbyterian Hymnal.” 

Since a good many church members re- 
fer to this printing of the Creed when 
asked to repeat it in a church service, 
either confusion is created or the clause 
must be omitted by all. I have never un- 
derstood how or why the Committee who 
prepared that issue of the “Presbyterian 
Hymnal” had the power thus to alter the 
Creed of our forefathers. Surely a com- 
mitee presumably appointed to revise a 
hymnal had not the power to make what 
amounts to a doctrinal change... . 

ELIZABETH G. (MRS. G. 0.) PRADOS. 

Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Last Days of 1948 Find Givers Far From 15% Provision 


New York. (RNS)—A plea that tax- 
payers give their full 15% annual tax- 
exempt income to religious and chari- 
table organizations before December 31 
was issued here by the Golden Rule 
Foundation. 

Charles V. Vickrey, Foundation presi- 
dent, estimated that at least 27 
billion dollars is tax exempt in the 
United States if used for philanthropic 
purposes before the December 31 dead- 
line. 

“Up to the present time,” he said, 
“not more than 2.5 billion dollars of the 
total 27 billion dollars has been given, 
leaving more than 20 billion dollars still 
in the pockets of America’s taxpayers.” 

A plan has been suggested by the 
Foundation’s Committee on Taxes and 
Philanthropy, whereby a taxpayer may 
take his 15% deduction for charitable 


contributions and yet not specifically in- 
dicate his allocation. 

Under this plan a gift may be placed 
in & special benevolent fund, under the 
cuarter of the Golden Rule Foundation, 
with the tax exemption taken in 1948 
but subject to more specific allocation 
to tax exempt institutions in 1949 or 
any later date. 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY NEARS 
GOAL 


Pushing toward its Dec. 31 dead- 
line, Hampden-Sydney College on 
Dec. 24 was within $6,500 of reach- 
ing its goal, thereby claiming an ad- 
ditional $110,000 to complete its 
present $500,000 objective, making 
$1,000,000 since 1945. 





For the first week in 1949 


The Lost 


HE modern church lacks a 
spiritual thrust to match its 
institutional machinery. It is 
highly orgenized, but it is not spirit- 
ually dynamic. It can build programs, 
but it finds it difficult to change peo- 
ple. May not the church’s lack of 
power he due to a lost emphasis? 

Christian doctrines may lose their 
identity, as well as persons. A man 
who is unaware of his personal iden- 
tity wanders about in aimless confu- 
sion. He lacks both intent and direc- 
tion. . . The Christian church to- 
day is less effective than it should be 
because of a lost emphasis—the 
recognition of the primacy of the 
Holy Spirit. . 

We are not as spiritually dynamic 
as we should be because we have 
neglected to recognize God as Hcly 
Spirit. Rightfully, we have recognized 
the unique meaning of Christ as Lord 
and Savior. But when we recognize 
the leadership of the Holy Spirit, we 
think of God as a powerful Presence 
at work ir us and through us, inter- 
ceding and intervening, convicting 
men of sin, challenging the secular 
conscience of today, and effecting 
spiritual changes which the church 
alone can never achieve. 








Emphasis 


One word accounts for the amazing 
creative power of the early Christian 
church—Pentecost. Men of mediocre 
talents became aflame wit! spiritual 
passion and were emboldened to face 
persecution and martyrdom because 
the Holy Spirit nerved and fortified 
them to do heroic things. The Roman 
Emperors were baffled by these Spirit- 
filled Christians: if they imprisoned 
them, they converted their fellow- 
prisoners; if they put them to death, 
their heroic dying inspired unbeliev- 
ers to seek to know the secret of their 
valorous conduct. The spiritual earth- 
quake which followed Pentecost, and 
which shook the Roman Hmpire, was 
due to the fact that untutored men 
and women for the most part became 
the responsive channels’ through 
which the Holy Spirit quickened and 
transformed a pagan world. . 

‘A cynic,’”’ a modern writer states, 
“is like a dangling electric cord cut 
off from power at one end and service 
at the other.’’ Our lack of positive 
belief in the Holy Spirit has left us 
on the one hand, cut off frem power, 
and, on the other hand, cut off from 
service.—-LLOYD E. FOSTER, for the 
Universal Week of Prayer, Jan. 2-9, 
for the Department of Evangelism, 
Federal Council of Churches, 
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$20 Billion Yet to Cive 


MacArthur and Grew 
Named Co-Chairmen 
Of University Group 


Give Full Support to Effort 


To Establish Japanese School 


New York. (RNS)—General Douglas 
MacArthur and Joseph C. Grew, former 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan, have been 
named honorary co-chairmen of the 
newly-established Japan Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation, it was announced 
here. 


According to James L. Fieser, execu- 
tive secretary of the Foundation, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was glad to accept the 
post because he considered the project 
would help insure a peaceful Japan. 

Dr. Fieser, who returned here from a 
visit to Japan, reported on Japanese re- 
actions to the proposed non-sectarian 
university to be erected on a site near 
Tokyo. He said non-Christians were 
also supporting the undertaking. 

Prince Takamatsu, brother of Em- 
peror Hirohito, had promised to give 
a sizable donation to the project as a 
token of the imperial family’s high re- 
gard for the university, he said. 

The University Foundation plans to 
conduct a drive for $10,000,000 in this 
country between April 18 and June 5, 
1949. In Japan, a similar campaign 


will be launched to obtain $550,000. 
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To help insure the peace. 








If both campaigns are successful, Dr. 
Fieser said, construction of the univer- 
sity’s first building would get under way 
in 1950. 

Dr. Fieser announced that the Foun- 
dation plans to appoint a committee of 
three qualified educators to visit Japan 
and study the relationship of the pro- 
posed university to existing instituéions, 
and to lay the groundwork for the selec- 
tion of a faculty. 

Sixty students are already enrolled in 
a post-graduate seminary, he said, in 
preparation for faculty positions and 
other posts in Christian education. 


Present plans, he disclosed, call for 
the establishment of a graduate school 
of education at the university, with a 
central library and a degree-conferring 
administrative unit. 

As rapidly as possible thereafter, the 
university will move toward additional 
graduate schools in public welfare, agri- 
eulture, medicine, physical sciences, and 
social sciences. 


While the institution will be known 


as a Christian university, Dr. Fieser 
said, it will not undertake any special 
type of theological indoctrination, but 
will stress the principles generally ac- 
cepted as Christian. 


Church Youth Groups May Be 
Banned in Czechoslovakia 


Prague. (RNS) — Indications that 
church youth groups will be banned in 
the future were given by William 
Siroky, vice-premier of Czechoslovakia, 
in a speech delivered in Bratislava to a 
meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Union of Czechoslovak Youth. 

Siroky reminded the committee that 
the Central Action Committee of the Na- 
tional Front had decided that Czech 
and Slovak youth groups should be 
united in the Union of Youth and that 
it should be the only youth organization 
‘n the country. 

“We asserted that not only political 
parties should be without youth organi- 
zations and their own sections of youth, 
but that also ail other organizations in- 





The Spiritual Dimension 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





ERY FREQUENTLY one hears the 
sage observation that the crisis in 
which we live is “spiritual’”’ rather 

than economic or political. Every one 
nods his head approvingly at such an 
observation but not many bother to ex- 
plain what it might possibly mean. The 
speaker is usually pretty vague about 
the meaning. 

We might take a slice of current his- 
tory to illustrate what the “spiritual” 
dimension of the present crisis involves. 
France is continually protesting against 
the American and British policy of 
raising the production level of Germany 
and also against the policy of keeping 
the Ruhr territory incorporated in the 
German economy. 

We have insisted on this policy be- 
cause without higher production Ger- 
many will remain an economic liability 
and the whole of European recovery 
will be imperiled. Furthermore if the 
Ruhr production is taken from the Ger- 
man account there is no possibility of 
German economic self-sufficiency. The 
import-export budget cannot possibly 
be made to balance. 

The French are naturally concerned 
about the danger of a stronger Ger- 
many. We ought to do all we can to 
allay those fears. German power must 
be under control for a long time to 
come because of the justified fears of 
those who have been ravaged by Ger- 
many. 

But the French fears are obsessive to 
the point of being neurotic. They pre- 
vent France from being a healthy part 
of a healthy democratic world. The 
most immediate possibility is that they 
will drive France into a quasi-fascist 
Gaullist political program. Thus French 


a 


preoccupation with the German evil 
tends to produce the evil in France 
which it fears in Germany. 

Here we can see a “spiritual’’ dimen- 
sion of a political problem very clearly. 
A political problem is always a prob- 
lem in relationships between men and 
nations. The spiritual problem is not 
some other problem than the political 
one. It is the same problem in its 
deepest dimension. If a political prob- 
lem is looked at in this dimension it be- 
comes apparent that my relation to 
some one else is partly a problem of my 
relation to myself and to God. 


Thus an excessive form of self-right- 
eousness which makes it impossible for 
me to exhibit any charity toward a 
vanquished foe may really be an ex- 
pression of my own unacknowledged 
and unforgiven guilt. It may be that 
France is so obsessively fearful of Ger- 
many because she has failed to acknowl- 
edge to herself that the Vichy period 
of her ignominious relation to Nazism 
proved that she did not resist Nazism 
to the hilt. 


If she could acknowledge her own 
share of guilt in past evils more openly 
she might not live so consistently in 
the past and move toward a brighter 
future. Her present policy darkens the 
future with the evils of the past. 


This is merely one example of the 
spiritual dimension of present political 
problems. The spiritual dimension is 
not some easy escape from difficult po- 
litical choices. It may point to the 
necessity of political choices which are 
difficult from the standpoint of national 
or personal pride.—(Copyright 1948 by 
RNS.) 


cluding the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant churches should not build their 
own youth organizations,” he said. 

“Despite that, various organizations 
have developed their activity,’ he 
added. “It is commonly known that in 
a people’s democracy there is full 
liberty and freedom of religious con- 
fession and worship, but the religious 
youth organizations have no basis for 
existence because they are disturbing 
the unity of youth. They are leading 
youth away from the main problems 
and hampering the great unprecedented 
effort of youth to build for a better to- 
morrow.” 

Meanwhile, Pravda, central organ of 
the Communist party in Slovakia, as- 
serted that religious youth organiza- 
tions must disappear. 

“The activity of the churches in our 
country is strictly limited although 
full freedom of religious belief is guar- 
anteed,’’ Pravda stated. “Confessional 
youth organizations, therefore, are only 
instruments for non-religious purposes. 
Such activity does not belong to the 
proper sphere of the Church. Work of 
enlightenment and cultural instruction 
is not within the sphere of activity of 
the Church. For that purpose we have 
unified the state youth organization.” 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CUANGES 

Richard L. Kell, Centerville, Ala., has 
accepted a call to the Morroeville, Ala., 
church. 

H. P. McClintic from Liberty, Mo., to 
4i3 Second Ave. Farmville, Va. 

Owen Gumm from Damascus, Va., to 
Euclid Avenue church, Bristol, Va. 

James Cogswell from Berkeley 5, 
Calif., to 48 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

R. L. Nelson from the Tattnall Square 
church, Macon, Ga., to the First church, 
Stuttgart, Ark., Jan. 2. 

Chas, F. Allen, Third church, Peters- 
burg, Va., has accepted a call to the 
Blacksburg, S. C., church, effective Jan, 
15. 








CENTRE ADDITION 

Claire M. Stewart, forn.erly field di- 
rector of the Restoration program of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. has become 
vice-president and director of public re- 
lations of Centre College Dr. Stewart 
has held severa. pastorates in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, has been a district gov- 
ernor of Lions International, and has 
served in various capacities in the work 
of the denomination at large. 


LECTURES AVAILABLE 

Louisville Seminary is making avail- 
able a limited number of mimeographed 
copies of the series of lectures on 
“Eschatology of the New Testament” 
by William Douglas Chamberlain. 
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@ A running sketch of council meetings, church unions, political activity, 


revived missions, church and state relations, and large church membership 


The Year in Religion 


HE FORMATION of the World 
Council of Churches was the most 
conspicuous religious event of the 

year, and probably in the long run the 
most important. This is one of the 
facts that make it even less possible than 
usual to stay within national boundaries 
in considering ‘“‘the year in religion.” 

Formal organization of the World 
Council was accomplished at Amster- 
dam on August 23. A long series of 
inter-church conferences lay behind this 
action and the notable Assembly—which 
might also be called an Assembly of 
Notables—at which it was taken. 

This series began in 1910 with a 
“world conference on missions,” held at 
Edinburgh. From this developed the 
“Life and Work” movement, which dealt 
with the applications of Christianity to 
individual life and the social order, and 
the ‘‘Faith and Order’? movement, which 
concerned itself with the essentials of 
Christian doctrine and the nature and 
structure of the church. 

The first of these movements held 
conferences at Stockholm (1925) and 
Oxford (1937); the second, at Lau- 
sanne (1927) and Edinburgh (1937). 
Additional conferences at Jerusalem 
(1928) and at Madras (1938) dealt with 
the relation of Christianity to the non- 
Christian religions and gave emphasis 
to the needs and aspirations of the 
“younger churches” in those countries 
which, until recently, were regarded 
only as foreign missionary fields. 

All these together constitute the 
“ecumenical movement.” Its purpose 
has been: first, to recognize the essen- 
tial ideal unity of the Church in spite 
of its visible divisions; second, to give 
practical and effective expression to the 
limited degree of actual unity which now 
exists; third, to study the grounds of di- 
vision and approach a more perfect ob- 
jective unity. 


Delayed by War 


Preliminary plans for a permanent 
World Council of Churches were drawn 
in 1939. The war which began in that 
year delayed the completion of the Coun- 
cil but intensified the need for it. A 
provisional organizationfunctioned 
from headquarters in Geneva. After the 
war its activities included distribution 
of relief and work for the rehabilitation 
of individuals and churches in devas- 
tated areas, as well as preparation for 
the creation of a permanent organiza- 
tion. 

Delegates chosen by 135 communions 
in 44 countries formed the membership 
of the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, which met at Am- 
sterdam August 22-September 4. Almost 
every type of Church except the Roman 
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Professor emeritus of church history, 
University of Chicago. 


Catholic was represented, including some 
of the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 

Official visitors from the Roman Cath- 
olic Church were present, and the rank- 
ing Catholic prelate of the Netherlands 
authorized a special prayer for the suc- 
cess of the Assembly to be read in all 
the churches of his diocese. 

There were few delegates from the 
‘iron curtain” countries, and none from 
Russia. A month earlier the Russian 
Orthodox Church, celebrating at Moscow 
the 500th anniversary of what it called 
its ‘‘independence,”’ took occasion to de- 
nounce the World Council of Churches 
as more political than religious in its 
purpose, and at the same time to blast 
Vatican political action as ‘‘anti-Chris- 
tian, anti-democratic, and anti-nation- 
= 


Cooperation Despite Differences 


In spite of wide differences in the- 
ology, liturgy and polity, the member 
churches found their agreements suffi- 
cient to be the basis for practical co- 
operation and for further consultations 
directed toward closer unity. A rather 
decided slant toward the left was dis- 
cernible in the discussions and reports 
of the “sections” on social, economic and 
international questions. British, mid- 
dle European and Oriental opinion 
tipped heavily toward socialism. 

The fact that the World Council is 
financed almost entirely by American 
gifts perhaps made the American dele- 
gates hesitate to put even their own 
proper weight into the scales, lest they 
should seem to be weighting it with dol- 
lars too. 

One of them did, however, make an 
effective last-minute protest against 
naming capitalism and Communism as 
the two extremes between which Chris- 
tianity should find a middle way. ‘“‘Capi- 
talism’” was changed to read “‘laissez- 
faire capitalism”—a revision which re- 
moved the objection but also removed 
most of the point of the paragraph, since 
laissez-faire capitalism has not existed 
for the last half-century. Only a pro- 
fessor from Prague spoke openly in de- 
fense of Communism, and he in some- 
what guarded terms and to an unsym- 
pathetic audience. 


No Endorsement 


The Council offered a free forum, and 
its freedom was not abused. It did not 
presume to speak for Christendom, and 
in accepting the reports of the sections 
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it went no farther than to “commend 
them to the churches for study and ap- 
propriate action.”” There was no under- 
writing of socialism, but the prevailing 
coloration of articulate opinion was so- 
cialistic. 

In the judgment of this observer, this 
does not mean that the machinery of 
the churches or of the World Council 
is being used, or will be used, to advance 
any form of collectivism. Perhaps the 
feeling of dependence upon America for 
economic recovery, and for military de- 
fense if that should be needed, impelled 
the Europeans to issue declarations of 
their independence from American 
ideologies as a means of maintaining 
their self-esteem. 

In the formation of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, the ‘‘ecumenical move- 
ment” gained a permanent and a con- 
tinuing existence, with the essential per- 
sonnel and agencies for carrying on its 
work; and that was a great gain. It 
is not a super-church, or a merger of 
churches, or an authority over the 
churches. A serious limitation upon its 
scope is that it does not include the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Church Union Movement 


Of the specific projects for union be- 
tween related or congenial churches, in 
the United States and elsewhere some 
made progress during the year and 
others were checked. Large majorities 
in the Congregational Christian 
Churches and in the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church approved a merger of 
these two bodies. If, as is expected, this 
merger is completed in 1949, the re- 
sulting “United Church” will have about 
1,800,000 members. 

The national conventions of Northern 
Baptists and Disciples of Christ received 
with enthusiasm the reports of progress 
made by their joint commission on 
union, but the immediate unification of 
their churches and agencies is not be- 
ing pressed and cannot be regarded as 
imminent. 

The Federal Council of Churches, at 
the suggestion of the Congregationalists 
and the Disciples of Christ, has called 
a conference of all denominations which 
“recognize one another’s ministries and 
sacraments,” and several have accepted. 
The Methodists appointed a commission 
to study union with other bodies and 
specifically authorized it to participate 
in this conference. The Presbyterian 
Church, USA, (Southern), voted to post- 
pone for five years further consideration 
of union with the Presbyterian Church, 
USA. 

A federation including a great major- 
ity of the Protestants in Germany 
adopted a constitution, at a conference 
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held at Eisenach, July 11-13, and named 
itself the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many (EKID). It is a close bund of 
Lutheran, Reformed (Calvinist) and 
United churches, rather than a merger 
into one church, for there is only a 
limited degree of intercommunion 
among its constituent parts. 


“Christian” Political Parties 


A feature of postwar European Chris- 
tianity has been the increasing promi- 
nence of “Christian” political parties, 
most of which are Roman Catholic in 
origin and leadership. The most con- 
spicuously successful of these is the 
Christian Democratic Party in Italy. 
Another important, and perhaps omi- 
nous, phenomenon is the closer ties be- 
tween churches and governments in the 
Russian-dominated countries, notably in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Romania. The Soviet view is that inde- 
pendent churches dependent upon volun- 
tary support by their membership repre- 
sent a “bourgeois ideology.”’ 

The state church system is still firmly 
entrenched in most countries of Europe, 
and the “voluntarism” which Americans 
regard as essential to complete religious 
liberty is there generally regarded as 
exposing the church to serious risk of 
not being supported at all. 

Few, if any, European countries would 
officially admit that they do not have 
religious liberty; but, aside from un- 
equal treatment of churches in most of 
them, there are such phenomena as 
these: Spain has closed most Protestant 
churches and schools and forbids Prot- 
estant evangelism, and the Spanish hier- 
archy has issued a statement declaring 
that Protestantism must be restricted to 
an inconspicuous place in the interest 
of the nation’s religious and cultural 
unity; the Orthodox Church in Greece 
has demanded a law which would for- 
bid the conversion of Orthodox to any 


other faith, and would permit the ap- 
pointment of clergy and the erection of 
churches by the non-Orthodox only “by 
special permission of the state.’’ 


Mission Work Revived 


Both Roman Catholic and Protestant 
foreign missionary work, especially from 
bases in America, has been further re- 
vived and extended. Especially notable 
has been the sending of new mission- 
aries to Japan and the return of many 
old ones. 

The United Church in Japan (Kyo- 
dan) has suffered the defection of some 
of its former member churches, but a 
revived National Christian Council pro- 
vides an agency for limited cooperation 
including the Kyodan and several or- 
ganizations which are not within that 
more closely united body. 

- Intensification of civil war in China 
has added to the difficulties of Christian 
work. India’s freedom is still too new 
to permit a determination of its effect 
upon religious life and institutions. 

The larger American denominations 
and many of the smaller ones have con- 
tinued their large contributions toward 
relief and rehabilitation in Europe and 
in the Orient. Through Church World 
Service, an agency through which many 
churches and individuals cooperate, 30 
million pounds of food and other sup- 
plies worth $9,500,000 were sent to Eu- 
rope and Asia in the first eight months 
of the past year. 

The practice of ‘‘released-time” for 
religious education in connection with 
the public schools received wide atten- 
tion because of an adverse decision by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
McCollum case at Champaign, Illinois. 
In this case the classes in religion were 
held in public school buildings, though 
the teachers were supplied by the 
churches. The court decided that this 


practice was unconstitutional, but left 
undetermined the question as to whether 
“released-time”’ might be lawful under 
other conditions. 

A later ruling (October, 1948) by the 
Supreme Court of New York Stafe held 
that ‘‘released-time”’ as practiced in that 
state was not banned by the federal de- 
cision. Further litigation will doubt- 
less be required to clarify the issue for 
other states, and further study to ad- 
just the practice to the law. 


Public Funds for Private Schools 


The question of the support of sec- 
tarian schools by public money is a con- 
troversial issue at least a century old, 
but it gained new urgency through pres- 
sure for the passage of a federal educa- 
tion bill which would permit the intro- 
duction of that practice. This bill died 
with the 80th Congress, but its re-in- 
troduction in the 81st will be watched 
with interest. 

In many church bodies, even in the 
South, there is a trend toward the aban- 
donment of racial segregation. An ex- 
ample, going farther than most, was an 
action by the St. Louis (Mo.) Church 
Federation urging its member churches 
to disregard color and race as qualifi- 
cations for membership and service. 


Statistics, as of July, 1948, show the 
ratio of church membership to popula- 
tion in the U. S. the highest in history, 
53 per cent. Of the 77 million mem- 
bers, 60 per cent (46 million) are Prot- 
estant, 33 per cent (25 million) Roman 
Catholic, 6 per cent (4.6 million) Jew- 
ish. The rate of increase over the pre- 
ceding year was 2.6 per cent for Prot- 
estants, 3.5 per cent for Roman Catho- 
lics. The highest rate of gain was regis- 
tered by the medium-sized Protestant 
churches, having from 200,000 to 1,000,- 
000 members.—(Copyright, 1948, by 
RNS.) 


They Said Something! 


No Privileged Position 

The churches on whose behalf we 
speak ask nothing for themselves in the 
exercise of their constitutional freedom 
which they do not willingly grant to 
and demand for all other churches. 
They are content to take their place in 
the open forum of our free society and 
to flourish or perish by the inherent 
strength or weakness of their faith. 
This is cultural and spiritual democ- 
racy. ...A powerful church, unaccus- 
tomed in its own history and tradition 
to the American ideal of separation of 
church and state, but flourishing under 
the religious liberty provided by our 
form of government, and emboldened 
by the wide diffusion of a false concep- 
tion of tolerance, has committed itself 
in authoritative declarations and by 
positive acts to a policy plainly sub- 
versive of religious liberty as guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. This church 
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holds and maintains a theory of the re- 
lation of church and state which is in- 
compatible with the American ideal. It 
makes no secret of its intention to se- 
cure for itself, if possible, a privileged 
position in the body politic—A Mani- 
festo, by Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, Jan. 26. 


More Than Ever Before 

The World Council of Churches . . .is 
essential if Protestantism is to play a 
full Christian part in this great hour. 
It alone gives promise of expressing the 
thought of Protestant Christendom or 
rallying her forces for the great con- 
flict. . . . America must cooperate... . 
America must give. To withhold now 
is to lose our own soul. We must give 
through Church World Service, give 
more than ever before.—BEN R. LACY, 
Feb. 2. 


Paul and Customs 


If Paul the Apostle should make a 
tour of the presbytery meetings of our 
Assembly ... the entertainment com- 
mittee’s only hope would be that he 
might be more ‘‘tactful’’ and at least 
not make a public scene as he did in 
a similar conflict with Peter ‘before 
them all.’”” He would probably express 
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his righteous indignation in a para- 
phrase of Galatians 2:14: “If you, be- 
ing Gentiles, live after the manner of 
our Jewish racial separatists, and not 
as did the early Christians of the New 
Testament, why do you compel the Jews 
to renounce their Old Testament cus- 
toms if they become Christians?’”— 
MACON PRESBYTERY, Feb. 2. 


Community Responsibility 

I regret that our firemen, who have 
positions of such great trust and re- 
sponsibility in the life of our commu- 
nity, should oppose a law which has 
been made to protect our people, espe- 
cially our young people, from gambling, 
which begun in its milder forms easily 
leads to tragedy.—DUNBAR H. OGDEN, 
JR., Feb.9. 


New Light 


What we most properly admire in 
Augustine, Pascal, Luther, Calvin and 
John Knox, is not that they expressed 
Christian truth once for all, but that 
they spoke God’s contemporary message 
to their own time. It is reasonable, 
then, to believe that he uses the minds 
of reverent, clear-thinking men in our 
age. Why should new truth unfold in 
the scientific realm and not in the spirit- 
ual? What our church most urgently 
needs at the present juncture is minis- 
ters and laymen who unite in their per- 
sons unshakeable convictions, grounded 
in the eternal verities, and steadily 
growing minds, eager for new light.— 
D. MAURICE ALLAN, Feb. 23. 


Search for Truth 


When I came under care of presby- 
tery I thought I knew what I believed. 
Now I realize I don’t. On the other 
hand, I know what I want. I want to 
get to know as much as I can about the 
truth. I am willing to gamble my life 
on a search for truth that begins from 
scratch. Some may look with horror 
upon that statement. But it is my con- 
viction and I claim the right to it be- 
fore men because I think it is my only 
right relationship to God.—VERNON 
B. McGEHEE, Feb. 23. 


Not Waiting for Forced Changes 


We believe that men and women of 
goodwill should not wait until changes 
are forced upon them from without, 
but should themselves take the initia- 
tive and work for justice and fair play 
for all elements of our population. We 
are not satisfied to oppose remedies 
proposed by others without offering 
counter remedies which appear to us 
to be more practical and wise.—Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches, Mar. 8. 


Call to Adventure 


The church today should preach the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God; it should 
call men not to an easy-going Christian 
life but to costly moral adventure, to 
spiritual daring, to live boldly and die 
bravely if need be, for the cause of the 
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Kingdom. .. . One of the greatest perils 
in the church today is indifference to 
great moral issues and preoccupation 
with secular interests—FRANK W. 
PRICE, Mar. 8. 


Or Else— 


Lazarus sat at Dives’ gate; he was 
Dives’ problem, and Dives was bound to 
solve it, and, because he did not, as the 
Bible says, ‘‘in hell he lifted up his 
eyes.”” This terrible race problem is 
at our door. It is here and we are bound 
to solve it. For the Christian church 
there can be no evasion, no escape. 
Either we face it and work it out ac- 
cording to Christian standards, or, in 
the language of the Bible, in hell we 
shall lift up our eyes—HARRY V. 
RICHARDSON, Mar. 15. 


Religion and Life 

For good or ill, nearly everything 
which gives meaning to life, is saturated 
with religious influences. . . One can 
hardly respect a system of education 
that would leave the student wholly 
ignorant of the currents of religious 
thought that move the world society for 
a part in which he is being prepared.— 
Supreme Court Justice ROBERT H. 
JACKSON, Mar 22. 


Political Issue 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
entered the political arena to secure for 
its church a union with the state at 
the public treasury. Protestants and 
Other Americans United have accepted 
the hierarchy’s challenge. The situa- 
tion thus resolves itself into a political 
contest. The issue is not a religious 
one, in the sense that religious differ- 
ences are invoived. It is a political 
issue. We propose to acquaint school 
boards, legislatures, Congress and the 
courts with the fact that five-sixths of 
our country’s citizens claim their con- 
stitutional right not to be taxed to sup- 
port any church whose religion they do 
not profess, or to support their own re- 
ligion.—PROTESTANTS AND OTHER 
AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARA- 
TION OF CHURCH AND STATE, Mar. 
22. 


How Long? 


As these wonderful men of God pass 
to the Church Triumphant, the ques- 
tion again comes to my mind, Why must 
the triumph of reunion be so long de- 
layed? Think of the good men in both 
of our communions who have worked 
for this and have not lived to see it ac- 
complished. Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Dr. Ross Stevenson, 
Dr. Thomas W. Currie, and now Judge 
Rose. In fact, most of the men who 
began this movement twenty-five years 
ago are now where their churches are 
one. “How long, O God, how long?” 
Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done in 
Thy Church on earth as it is in Heaven. 
—HARRISON RAY ANDERSON, Mar. 
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Freedom Is Dear 


“If being executive secretary robs me 
of the right to express my personal con- 
victions, then I'll go to the pastorate of 
some country church where I can pro- 
claim what I believe."—DUKE K. Mc- 
CALL, Apr. 5. 


I Must Have Changed 


Four years ago [ retired from the min- 
istry and returned to work as an inspec- 
tor in automobile shops. . After 
working in the shops for one year I at- 
tended a meeting of ministers with 
whom [I had associated prior to my re- 
tirement. A minister was speaking as I 
entered. I thought to myself, “This man 
seems alert; he is on his toes and will 
no doubt say something worth hear- 
ing.’”’ I listened for a while and then 
realized that he was merely repeating 
himself; he had nothing to say worth 
hearing, or so it seemed to me. I looked 
around at the ministers present and 
found nobody listening. I said to my- 
self, ‘‘This meeting is dead. These min- 
isters have slipped.’ Then I remembered. 
These men had not slipped! they were 
the same men I had worked with and 
respected only a year ago. I must have 
changed through working in the shops 
and unions.—E. A. KELFORD, Apr. 5. 


Disillusionment 


When I went into the shops I ex- 
pected to be able to pick out those who 
had been trained in church and Sunday 
school. | thought that men who had 
been taught for forty and 50 years to 
do justice and love kindness would dis- 
play attitudes of greater fairness and 
self-sacrifice toward their shopmates 
than those who had received no such 
training. Such traits of character would, 
I thought, get them elected to offices 
within the union. I was mistaken. 
Church members reveal those qualities 
no more than non-church mambers.—E. 
A. KELFORD, Apr. 5. 


Fair Analysis 


I am. sure in all fairness, whatever 
one’s view may be respecting [Presby- 
terian] reunion, it should not be based 
on the charge of modernism of the Au- 
burn [Affirmation] signers. This is not 
justified from a fair analysis of the docu- 
ment.—Judge D. H. EDINGTON, Apr. 5. 


Lusting for Titles 


The minister knows that the 
larger, ‘‘better” churches hesitate to call 
a man without a “Doctor” before his 
name, and that the average church may 
look askance at him. And that, almost 
regardless of all other qualities and 
achievements, puts the preacher under a 
temptation severe and pathetic. The 
church ought to take it to heart as well 
as preachers. . . They should recog- 
nize clearly that the growing lust for 
titles of honor is un-Christian and evil. 
—S. L. MORGAN, Apr. 19. 
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EDITORIAL 





THEY DID SOMETHING! 
Looking back over 1948, THE OUT- 


LOOK’S editors want to take this op- 
portunity to call attention to certain 
significant actions in and by the church 
during the past year. Like these— 





Southwestern’s friends successfully 
completed a $2,500,000 campaign, 
ending a strenuous four-year effort. 

Presbyterian Junior College (Maxton, 
N. C.) completed a $150,000 en- 
dowment campaign. 

Union Seminary students and faculty 
pledged over $6,000 this year for 
material aid to three European 
seminaries: Debrecen, Montpellier 
and Gottingen—with far-reaching 
benefits. 

Churches that raised their entire five- 
year foreign missions quotas the 
first year, among them being: 
Chattanooga First; Itasca, Texas; 
Easley, S. C.; Murfreesboro, Tenn.; 
Rock Hill, S. C., First. 

The church people of the Delta region 
in Mississippi in loading a ‘‘Friend- 
ship Barge’ of food and clothing 


for the needy people of Europe. 

The Synod of Alabama in launching 
an all-out program for $250,000 
for student centers at its various 
state institutions. 

Austin Seminary in conducting an 
Easter vacation trip for some of 
its students to visit the church’s 
missions in Mexico. 

Tennessee Presbyterians in combining 
the forces of US, USA, Cumber- 
land and ARP groups for evangel- 
istic and other united statewide 
efforts. 

The presbyteries of the church by 
voting 62-24 for continued coop- 
eration in the Federal Council of 
Churches, followed by the over- 
whelming vote of the General As- 
sembly, 274-108. 

The 88th General Assembly, not only 
in supporting Christian coopera- 
tion, but also in (1) making clear 
that Presbyterian policies are to 
prevail regarding church property; 
(2) giving unanimous approval to 
a program of Presbyterian US-USA 
acquaintance and cooperation in 
the next five years before a vote is 
taken on reunion; (3) pledging 
full support to the Program of Pro- 
gress. 

The “‘Continuing Church Committee,”’ 
represented by L. Nelson Bell, who 
declared to the General Assembly: 
“During the past few years there 
has met at Montreat what has been 
called, for want of a better name, 
the Continuing Church Committee. 
I think I can speak for the mem- 
bers of that committee when I say 
that during the next five years we 
will not meet.” (However, this 
recognition here is not intended to 
endorse the new movement of this 
committee which appears to be 
made up of the same persons with 
many of the same objectives which 
is now meeting under the new name 
of “The Southern Presbyterian 
Evangelical Fellowship.’’) 

The entire church, by giving a total 
of 30,489,730 to all causes dur- 
ing the year: $8,903,139 to all be- 
nevolences, 

Trustees of Montreat College in voting 
unanimously to return control of 
the college to the church. 

The Synod of Tennessee and the 
Synod of Mid-South (USA) in unit- 
ing their efforts in student work. 

The Religious Education Re-Study 
Committee in providing a thorough- 
going analysis of the church’s 
teaching program and opportunity. 

Representatives to the World Alliance 
of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches in establishing an office 
and providing effective leadership 
in Geneva looking toward a greater 
unity in world-wide Presbyterian 
efforts. 

The World Council of Churches, in 
demonstrating that Christians of 
widely divergent backgrounds and 


points of view can liva and work 
together as brethren. 

The World Council in electing as one 
of two women to its central com- 
mittee, Mrs. cC. S. Harrington, 
leader of Presbyterian, US, women. 

The Synod of Texas, in effecting a 
central treasury for all benevo- 
lences so that all causes, both with- 
in and without the synod, will get 
at least their pledged amounts. 

Georgia Synod, in seeking to make 
adequate provisions for its aged. 

South Carolina’s Christian Relations 
Committee in stressing the need for 
an unflinching application of the 
Christian spirit even in difficult 
areas like race relations and civil 
rights. 

S. C. Synod in determining to stand 
firraly by her approved educational 
institutions. 

Lexington Presbytery in providing a 
counseling service for its young (or 
older) people. 

The Amherst chapter of Phi Kappa 
Psi stuck by its guns, risking loss 
of its charter rather than rescinding 
the pledge of a highly-regarded Ne- 
gro student, 

Baltimore churchmen in forming 
“United Christian Citizens’ to pro- 
vide a channel for Christian action 
throughout the community (OUT- 
LOOK, Nov. 22). 

Agnes Scott’s vigorous leaders are 
seeking to match a $500,000 chal- 
lenge by securing $1,500,000 by the 
end of 1949. 

The Program of Progress in raising, 
despite many handicaps, more than 
a million dollars in its first year, 
and going on with increasing 
strength to undergird missions, 
educational and other responsibili- 
ties of the church. 

The United Council of Church Women 
in electing Mrs. W. Murdoch Mac- 
Leod as executive secretary. 

Davidson Cgllege, in setting out to 


raise $2,500,000 for present build- 
ing and endowment needs. 

The Federal Council in its 40th anni- 
versary meeting, in planning great 


new forward movements, speeding 
the beginning of the new National 
Council of Churches, seeking to 
help the churches find ways to give 
laymen a more vital part in their 
life, and in issuing a statement of 
Christian principles on human 
rights. 

READERS ARE NOW INVITED TO 
SUGGEST OTHER INDIVIDUALS OR 
GROUPS WHO SHOULD BE LISTED 
HERE AS HAVING DONE SOME- 
THING OF HIGH SIGNIFICANCE IN 
1948. 


Notable Presbyterians for 1949 


OUTLOOK editors annually salute to 
“Notable Prosbyterians’ among many 
others who have been and are doing sig- 
nificant things in and for the church. 
Suggestions, with pertinent information, 
are always welcomed. 
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PRIDE AT HIGH WINDOWS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“A high look, and a proud heart... 
is sin.’—Proverbs 21:4. 


O HOUSE is built so high that 
pride cannot come in. On the 
contrary, pride flies in at some 
very high windows. 
One is the window 
Heritage. Some of us 
long line of Christian 
into Christian homes; we cannot re- 
member the day when there was not 
prayer in the home and Bibles every- 
where, we can scarcely recall a time, 
if ever there was one, when we did not 
love the Lord Jesus as elder Brother 
and Savior. We who never fied from 
the City of Destruction, but were born 
as children of Mercy on the pilgrimage 
to heaven, we who do not remember a 
time of darkness—we look at those 
whose heritage was not as ours, who 
were born perhaps in the midst of de- 
graded paganism or in a city’s squalid 
tenements, whose parents’ lives were 
the major hindrance to their children’s 
becoming Christians, those who walked 
long in darkness, for whom the turning 
to God meant a volcanic upheaval of 
their whole personalities, for whom the 
Christian life meant a polar difference 
from their early days, who could hardly 
stammer the first Christian syllables 
when we were already glib with Chris- 
tian phrases; and we are thankful for 
our advantages, we are grateful for our 
fathers’ fathers who were all Christians 
and leaders in the church, we are glad 
we do not have that time of darkness 
to look back upon—we have no crimes, 
even forgiven crimes and expiated, in 
our record to regret, we never fed the 
swine nor left the Father’s house into 
which we were born. Heritage is a 
high window, it looks out on a pleasant 
scene, stretching into the blue hills of 
the past, all bright with the Father’s 
love ... but not high enough to keep 
out sin. Thankfulness may turn into 
conecit, the very heritage for which we 
are grateful may be the opening through 
which come the darkly circling wings 
of Pride. 


of a Christian 
are born of a 
ancestry, born 


NOTHER high window is Strength. 
A Our house of life has firm founda- 
tions, our personalities are not 
divided and torn, we have found our- 
selves; we have learned how fo stand 
firm against this wind or that, -because 
we are founded on a rock. We look 
across the valley and we see other men’s 
houses shaking in the wind, we see men 
reel before temptations that would 
move us not at all, we may not despise 
them but we pity them, we even wish 
to share our wisdom with the weak. 
But this very window of Strength is full 
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wide enough for Pride’s evil wing. It 
is not sinful to be strong, it is well that 
our foundation be set upon the Rock, 
that we acquire strength is good; but 
when power becomes a window for 
Pride, we have let in the enemy. 

Again, we look out through the lofty 
window of Truth. A house built upon 
sand never lifts its wall high enough 
to see above the fog. But if our house 
is well founded, and is built on year 
by year, at last the window of Truth 
looks out above the mists that shroud 
the valleys. Clear in the sunshine we 
see life in its true perspective, we can 
perceive what is little and what is great, 
we can see the broad road to destruction 
winding down to the dead sea, we see 
the high steep trail to life gleaming 
plain under God’s revealing sun. We 
see the truth of what once we held 
absurd, we see how the little hills of 
fact are bound together in the vast 
ranges of Truth ... and we regret that 
so many live in windowless shacks un- 
der the crawling mists, never once see- 
ing life clearly or seeing it whole. Take 
eare! Even above Truth’s high vista 
circle the waiting wings of Pride. The 
possession of truth is good; let the 
window by which we see it be tall and 
clean and shining. But if it prove only 
another opening for Pride, even Truth 
may be the beginning of sin. 


AITH itself may bid pride welcome. 
F For faith is the highest window 

of all. The light that comes 
through it is not as the light that enters 
elsewhere, from it the soul’s eye 
descries afar the heavenly City; through 
that oriel window we see even in 
darkest night the eternal stars; through 
it stream the lifegiving cosmic rays 
from the Throne of Love. By this win- 
dow alone come the saving mercies of 
God, here streams the radiance of for- 
giveness and of grace. Let the window 
of faith be opened wide. Let it be en- 
larged as the walls of the house of life 
grow strong and high. But there also 
let a guard be set lest even upon this 
high window fall the fatal shadow of 
Pride. 

For all the windows of life are me- 
morial windows. In Heritage we re- 
member our forefathers, in Truth we 
honor all the pioneers who entered the 
wilderness before us, Strength and 
Faith are memorials to God’s grace. 
Pride can darken every one. Kept as 
memorials, they shall be bright; but if 
we forget that the best in life is not of 
our own planning nor building, even 
these high windows shall bid welcome 
to waiting Pride, and life where it 
should have been brightest shall grow 
dark with clustering sin. 


WE PRESBYTERIANS 
By Arthur V. Boand 








University Chaplain 


When the board of trustees of Trinity 
University in San Antonio, Texas, an- 
nounced recently that it had created a 
new position—that of university chap- 
lain—it was no surprise to the student 
body and the many friends of the in- 
stitution to learn that Carlton C. Allen 
had been selected for the position. Al- 
ready a member of the faculty and a 
teacher in the department of religion, 
Carlton Allen had quickly won his place 
in the life both of his alma mater and 
of the city in which it is located. Even 
now, he is teaching a largely-attended 
class on ‘‘How to Study the Bible” in 
a school of Faith and Action, under the 
sponsorship of the San Antonio Council 
of Churches. 

A native Texan, Chaplain Allen ma- 
triculated in Princeton Theological 
Seminary the fall after his graduation 
from Trinity, then in Waxahachie. Re- 
ceiving his bachelor of theology degree 
at Princeton in 1936, he went to Bibli- 
cal Seminary in New York for his mas- 
ter’s degree. Having attended two 
seminaries was seemingly not enough, 
so off to Richmond, Va., went the Carlton 
Allens (there were two of them by this 
time, Mr. and Mrs.) where Carlton re- 
ceived his Th. D. from Union Seminary 
in 1943, and Mrs. Allen attended the 
Assembly’s Training School. For two 
years Dr. Allen was a teacher of Bible 
and English in the Ewing Christian Col- 
lege in India, and while a member of 
the faculty published a book for use in 
the college entitled, ‘“‘A College Bible 
Course.’’ Before coming to Trinity as 
a member of its faculty, he was a teach- 
ing fellow at Princeton Seminary for 
one year. 

The term ‘chaplain’ will not seem 
strange to Carlton Allen for he was a 
chaplain with the Air Forces in the late 
war for three years. Now, after a year 
of teaching at Trinity, he is also its 
chaplain and campus counsellor. As a 
result of his graduate work at Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Carlton Allen has 
made many friends among the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, and this 
popular young preacher-professor is a 
perfect apostle of Pan-Presbyterianism. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Evangelism Gains $3,174 

Receipts reported by the Assembly’s 
Committee on Evangelism for eight 
months ending November 30 show $12,- 
150, for a gain of $3,174 for the year. 


MONTREAT CONFERENCES FOR 
1949 


Summer conferences at Montreat, N. 
C., Presbyterian, US, center, have been 
announced as follows for 1949: 

Educational Conference, June 22-28. 

Women-of-the-Church, June 29-July 
6. 

Young Adults, Directors of Religious 
Education, Sunday School Superinten- 
dents, July 7-July 11. 


Leadership Training School, 
12-21. 

Men-of-the-Church, july 22-26. 

Young People’s Leadership School, 
July 27-Aug. 4. 

Foreign Missions, Aug. 5-11. 

Home Missions, Aug. 11-17. 

Institute of Theology, Aug. 18-28. 

Stated Clerks, Aug. 23-24. 


Ministers’ Wives’ Forum, Aug. 22-26. 


July 


New Director of Pioneer 
Activities Is Appointed 


Gladys Jackson, director of religious 
education at the West Raleigh church, 
Raleigh, N. C., will become assistant di- 
rector of youth work February 1. In 
this assignment with the executive com- 
mittee of religious education in Rich- 
mond, Va., Miss Jackson will have par- 
ticular responsibility for the Pioneer 
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There is already a considerable enrollment for September, 1949, 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


‘‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
for Men and for Women on Separate 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 


For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-P, 


Founded 1819 
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GLADYS JACKSON 
To lead Pioneer program. 


program, succeeding Alice Hover, now in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The new director is a native of Lewis- 
burg, W. Va., and a graduate of Mor- 
ris Harvey College. Before going to 
Raleigh, she was DRE in the Second 
church, Huntington, W. Va. 

Other members of the youth staff 
which she will join include: John §. Mc- 
Mullen, director; Henrietta Thompson, 
assistant; Mary Garland Taylor, editor. 

Pioneer, or Intermediate, activities in- 
clude boys and girls 12-14 years old or 
in school grades 6-8, in Sunday school, 
vesper services, presbytery rallies and 
summer camps. Last available reports 
show 35,721 Pioneers in Sunday school, 
13,894 in vesper groups, and 67 camps 
with 8,127. 


Myron Taylor Given 
Award by Masons 


New York. (RNS)—Mpyron C. Taylor, 
personal representative of President 
Truman to the Vatican, was presented 
with the 50-year Masonic Service Medal 
here. 


The award, given in recognition of 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
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Culture 
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faylor’s “outstanding service to his 16. Baltimore, Md. Balto. Presbytery 25. St. Joseph, Mo. 


lodge,” was presented by Frank M. 18. College of Wooster, Ohio 27-29. Hastings, Lincoln, Omaha, Nebr. 
: 20. Lafayette College, Easton Pa. 30-31. Red River Presbytery, Minn. 
Totton, grand master of Masons of the Bethany Temple, Phila. PM 
State of New York. 21. Lancaster, Pa. Donegal Presbytery April 
Totton told Taylor that, in his post 22. Scranton, Pa. Westminster Church 3. St. Paul—House of Hope Church 
at the Vatican, ‘“‘you seem to be reach- 24. Bowling Green, Mo. Minneapolis, 





ing the very pinnacle of your career in 
seeking to establish a more cordial and 
natural attitude between people of dif- 
ferent religious faiths.” 


USA Moderator’s Itinerary 


The itinerary of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Assembly’s Moderator, Jesse H. 
Baird, schedules him almost solidly for 
the next three months. The president 
of the San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary will visit many churches, church 
courts, colleges and other gatherings of 
Presbyterians during these months. 
Engagements in or near Presbyterian, 
US, territory appear in bold type so that 
Southern Presbyterians, where inter- 
ested or opportunity permits, may join 
w in in the welcome to Dr. Baird. The 
itinerary follows: 
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Against Medical Expenses Resulting from 
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Pelicy covers doctor bills, surgical charges, 
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X-rays, etc. for each person; up te $500 on 
any accident, $108 on any illness and $1,000 
_ in case of accidental death. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Centre Shares Carnegie 
Grant in Teaching Program 

Centre College has been selected by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching as one of 32 col- 
leges and universities in the South to 
be included in its grants-in-aid to im- 
prove undergraduate teaching. Purpose 
of the plan is to promote research and 
creative activity among faculty mem- 
bers. The Foundation is to provide $4,- 
000 a year for the next three years with 
the college contributing $1,000 an- 
nually. Centre is to be affiliated with 
the Nashville university center, along 
with Southwestern, Sewanee and other 
colleges in this program. 





Alumnae of Peace College 
Work on Three Projects 

Peace College alumnae are out to en- 
list their 4,000 members in support of 
three projects during the year: a 
building program which includes a 
recreation building and a new dormi- 
tory, establishment of an improvement 
fund for the college, and an increase 
in the endowment funds. Mrs. C. C. 
Todd of Rocky Mount, N. C., is presi- 
dent of the Peace alumnae. 


Adains Fine Arts Building 
Purchased at Montreat 

The Crosby Adams Fine Arts Build- 
ing at Montreat College became a real- 
ity on December 16 when Mr. and Mrs. 
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Adams Jed a college processional to un- 
lock the door of the newly purchased 
house, formerly belonging to Mrs. Frank 


Wilson. This building will house the 
college music department and _ the 
Minnie Cooper Wall memorial art 
studio. Mr. and Mrs. Adams took up 


their residence at Montreat 35 years ago 
and jointly directed the musical activi- 
ties of the school until 1934. 


Greenhouse and Chrysanthemums 
Give Park Students Work to Do 

Park College students this fall ex- 
pected to end a $7,000 season’s work 
with chrysanthemums with a profit. 
These students, under Park’s work plan, 
spend twelve hours weekly in the green- 
house, which is one of the campus in- 
dustries operated by the college as a 
laboratory of small business. When the 
chrysanthemums are gone in January 
thcy start raising snapdragons for 
spring sales. Every student at Park, 
regardless of financial condition, spends 
the 12 hours weekly at a campus assign- 
ment—in the print shop, administra- 
tion offices, working on buildings and 
srounds, or otherwise. 


‘‘Desperate But Not Despairing,”’ 
Used to Describe China Colleges 

China Colleges are described as ‘des- 
perate but not despairing’ This lan- 
guage is used by Robert J. McMullen, 
executive secretary of the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China. Dean 
William Hung of Yenching is quoted by 
Dr. McMullen as saying, ‘‘This is China’s 
darkest hour.’’ Despite the severity of 
present conditions, Dr. McMullen de- 
clares, ‘‘While the United Board is more 
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interested than ever in the Christian Co}. 
leges in China, it is not nearly so much 
concerned with the survival of any one 
institution as it is in the type of insti. 
tution which survives. As an institution 
of Christian higher education it cannot 
surrender to atheistic materialism or 
the use of hate and force as methods of 
social change. Once again many of our 
faculty members may have to endure 
imprisonment and torture. Some may 
become martyrs in the defense of their 
Christian principles and practices. As 
long as the college is loyal to the Chris- 
tian purposes for which it was founded 
the United Board will support it in every 
way possible.” 


Nation’s College Enrollment 
Gains Over Last Year’s Record 
According to reports from the Federal 
Security Administration, a record 2,408,- 
249 students have been enrolled for the 
fall term in the nation’s 1,788 colleges 
and universities. This number included 
1,712,283 men and 695,966 women. To- 
tal enrollment is three per cent greater 
than the 2,238,226 a year ago. Veter- 
ans’ enrollment dropped off nine per- 
cent to 1,021,038. The number of enter- 
ing students also declined four percent, 
to 568,768 at the beginning of the term. 


Fifth of Students Are 
In 20 Institutions 

A fifth of all college students in the 
country are to be found in just 20 col- 
leges and universities. These figures, 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
are based upon returns from practically 
all the nearly 1,800 institutions. New 
York State Ieads the 48 with 123,912, 
followed by California, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Texas and Michigan, each 
with more than 100,000. Institutions 
with the highest enrollments are: 


N. Y. U., 47,647 Wisconsin, 22,353 
U. of Calif., 43,469 Michigan, 21,002 
City College, N. Y., Syracuse, 19,698 

28,567 Texas, 19,676 
Columbia, 28,000 Pittsburgh, 19,526 
Minnesota, 27,243 Pa., 18,644 
Illinois, 25,920 Boston, 18,617 
Ohio State, 23,788 Wayne, 18,455 
N’western, 23,788 Temple, 17,212 
Indiana, 23,131 Washington, 16,650. 
S. Cal., 22,740 


MEMORIALS 


HARRIETTE TAYLOR ARMSTRONG 

Mrs. Harriette Taylor Armstrong, widow 
of Rev. David G. Armstrong, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, former missionary 
to Brazil of our Southern Presbyterian 
Church, died at her home in Charleston 
on November 12, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Funeral services were held at 
the First (Scots) Presbyterian Church in 
Charleston, with the Rev. Dr. D. Lilly 
officiating, and burial was in Magnolia 
Cemetery of that city. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATERS and NUMBERERS 


NATIONAL SEAL WORKS 
1219 E. Main Richmond, Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Sources of Our Knowledge of Jesus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 9, 1949 


Scripture: Luke 1:1-4; John 20:30-31; 21:25; I Corinthians 15:3-5; I John 
1:1-4. 


Our lessons for the next six months 
are to be taken from the four Gospels 
and will bring before us the life and 
ministry of Jesus Christ. Last week we 
looked at the world in which Jesus lived. 
This week we consider the sources of 
our knowledge of Jesus. 

It may help us at the start to think 
of the way in which the Gospels came 
into being. Jesus preached Good Tid- 
ings and taught the things concerning 
the Kingdom of God, but left nothing 
in writing. For some years his say- 
ings were transmitted orally. Orientals 
relied much more on their memories 
than we do at the present time. The 
method of instructing converts was 
doubtless the same method of oral in- 
struction that was used throughout the 
oriental world, and that is still in com- 
mon use in the Far East. In accordance 
with this method a story or saying of 
Jesus would be recited by the teacher 
and then repeated again and again by 
the class until it was memorized. 

As time went on collections of Jesus’ 
teachings on certain topics were brought 
together. ‘‘Strings of miracle-stories, 
the recital of which gave a cumulative 
impression of Jesus’ greatness as a won- 
der worker, were made. Similar groups 
were made of parables or of dialogues.”’ 

Full strength accounts were bound to 
follow. Luke tells us in the preface to 
his Gospel that when he set out to write 
his book many others had already at- 
tempted to draw up a narrative of the 
things which had happened concerning 
Jesus. We do not know precisely how 
many of these early attempts at Gospel- 
writing there were, but “many” cer- 
tainly means more than two or three. 


I. The Teaching Source 


The earliest of these “‘Gospels’”’ about 
which we have any sure knowledge was 
acollection of Jesus’ teachings. No ac- 
tual copies of this document have come 
down to us, but scholars are convinced 
of its existence and are certain that quo- 
tations from this source are found in 
both Matthew and Luke. The use both 
authors make of this early collection of 
Jesus’ sayings explains why it is that 
they contain so much material in com- 
mon, material that is not found in the 
Gospel according to Mark. Since the orig- 
inal title of this document is unknown, 
scholars today commonly call it ‘Q,” 
fom the German ‘Quelle’ meaning 
source, or else the Teaching Source, 
= ig ° 

This Teaching Source is supposed to 
have been compiled out of fragments 
of the oral tradition about A. D. 40, 
only ten years after the resurrection, for 
use in the Jewish Christian chureh in 
Palestine, probably in Jerusalem. The 
author of the compilation is unknown, 
but some scholars are inclined to attri- 
bute it to the Apostle Matthew. This 
supposition is based on the remark made 
by Papias, one of the earliest of the 
church fathers, ‘“‘So theu Matthew com- 
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posed the oracles in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and each one interpreted them as 
they could.” This statement could not 
refer to our present Gospel according 
to Matthew, for this seems to have been 
written in Greek, not Hebrew. Our pres- 
ent Gospel of Matthew may have re- 
ceived its name, however, from the fact 
that it drew so largely from this early 
teaching source. 

The second comprehensive work of 
which we have certain knowledge is 


Il. The Gospel According to Mark 


This is the earliest of our present 
Gospels and the freshest and most vivid 
of them all. If we want an account 
of Jesus’ teachings, we go to Matthew 
or Luke, but if we want a picture of 
Jesus as he walked and taught in Gali- 
lee we go to Mark, which contains in- 
numerable little touches, reminiscences 
of first-hand witnesses, which have 
dropped out of the Gospels which came 
from later hands. 

The book itself is anonymous. An- 
cient writers and the earliest manu- 
scripts ascribe it uniformly, however, to 
John Mark, a young man who appears 
frequently in the pages of the New Tes- 
tament (MK. 14:51-52; Acts 12:12, 52; 
13:5, 13; 15:38; Col. 4:10; Philemon 
24; Il Tim. 4:11; I Peter 6:13). It 
appears from these references that his 
mother, Mary, was a woman of consider- 
able wealth, and that her commodious 
home was the gathering place of the 
church in Jerusalem. Mark accom- 
panied Paul and Barnabas, his uncle, on 
their first missionary journey, and was 
associated later with Barnabas and Paul, 
and finally with Peter, who speaks of 
him affectionately as his son. 

According to the early tradition of 
the church, Mark wrote his Gospel in 
the city of Rome. In A. D. 64 Nero 
launched a savage persecution against 
the church in this city. In the course 
of this persecution Paul was beheaded 
and Peter was crucified. Shortly there- 
after the elders of the church in Rome 
invited Mark to record the story he had 
heard so often from Peter’s lips. As 
Eusebius, the early church historian, 
tells us, “So greatly did the light of 
piety enlighten the minds of Peter’s 
hearers that it was not sufficient to hear 
but once, or to receive the unwritten 
teachings of the divine preaching, but 
with all manner of entreaties they im- 
portuned Mark, whose Gospel we have, 
and who was a follower of Peter, that 
he should leave them in writing a memo- 
rial of the teaching that had been orally 
communicated to them. Nor did they 


cease until they had prevailed with the 
man, and thus became the cause of that 
writing which is called the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark.”’ 

Rawlinson, who has written one of 
the best commentaries on Mark, thinks 
the Gospel was written for private cir- 
culation among the leaders of the per- 
secuted church, to read aloud to gath- 
erings of the faithful and other inter- 
ested persons, to strengthen Christians 
who were facing persecution, and to stir 
them up to continued missionary activ- 
ity on behalf of Jesus Christ, and to lead 
others to confess Christ even in the 
midst of persecution. Some passages 
in the Gospel take on new meaning when 
read against this background. It be- 
comes clear that Mark is not trying to 
give us a life of Christ, but a Gospel, 
i. e., good news about Jesus, who brings 
us salvation here and hereafter. 

The theme of the Gospel is found in 
Mark 1:1: ‘‘The Good News of Jesus, 
who is not only the Christ, i. e., the 
promised Messiah, but also the divine 
Son of God.” 

The Gospel emphasizes not the teach- 
ing of Jesus but his life, his activities, 
especially his mighty works and his sac- 
rificial death, the aspects of Jesus’ life 
that might be expected to appeal to the 
Romans who worshipped power. The 
movement is rapid; we get the impres- 
sion of constant motion; almost breath- 
less haste. No other Gospel gives us 
so vivid a picture of the Master’s vibrant 
personality. The keyword and the key 
thought of the Gospel, is Power, 


Ill. The Gospel According to Matthew 


The author of this Gospel is unknown. 
From comparatively early times it has 
been assigned to the Apostle Matthew, 
but this tradition is almost certainly in- 
correct. The best scholarship of today 
concludes that the book was put to- 
gether in its present form about 85 A. 
D., approximately 55 years after the cru- 
cifixion. The author had at his disposal 
the early Teaching Source (‘‘Q’’) and 
also the Gospel according to Mark, be- 
sides additional material from various 
other sources. He used Mark for the 
framework of his Gospel, but added 
large sections from the Teaching Source, 
This document, as we have seen, may 
have been composed by Matthew, and 
it was probably the large use made of 
this document that gave our present 
Gospel its name. Luke also made large 
use of Mark and ‘“Q” in writing his Gos- 
pel, though he, too, had independent 
sources of his own, and it is this inter- 
dependence of the three Gospels that ex- 
plains their striking similarities. 

“Of all our four Gospels Matthew 
has the most distinctly Jewish tone and 
color. Apart from any tradition repre- 
senting its author, the Gospel itself 
would show us that it was written by a 
Jew and for Jews. Notice its very first 
phrase, ‘The book of the generations of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son 
Abraham’; its frequent reference to the 
fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies 
(1:23; 2:6, 15, 17, 18, 23 etc); its use 
of Jewish names, such as ‘the holy city’ 
(4:5), ‘the lost sheep of the house of 
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Israel’ (10:6; 15:24), and numerous 
other indications scattered through the 
gospel. It is evidently the purpose of 
the writer to confirm the faith of his 
fellow Jewish Christians in Jesus as the 
Messiah foretold by prophecy, and in 
particular to convince them that by the 
Jews’ rejection of this Messiah, who 
came first of all to them and, so far as 
his own work was concerned, to them 
alone, they had lost their place of pre- 
eminence in the kingdom, and the king- 
dom had become a kingdom for all na- 
tions, the old national limitations and 
the distinctive Jewish institutions be- 
ing no longer in force. The true Jew 
must, accepting Jesus as Messiah, be- 
come a Christian and take his place in 
the kingdom that was no longer exclu- 
sively Jewish. The book that begins 
strictly within the circle of Jewish 
thought, setting forth Jesus as the Son 
of David, the Christ of prophecy, ends 
with the great commission of the Mes- 
siah, rejected by his own nation, ‘Go 
make disciples of all the nations.’” 
(Burton and Stevens, The Life of 
Christ). 

As a matter of fact the theme of the 


book, combining the Jewish interest 
with the universal outlook, is found, as 
we observed a few weeks ago, in chap- 
ter one, verse one. Jesus is “the son of 
David, the son of Abraham.” Through 
him all mankind will be blessed, as God 
had promised Abraham; by him God’s 
universal reign (promised to David) will 
be realized. 


IV. The Gospel According to Luke 


Renan, the French critic, has called 
this Gospel the most beautiful book in 
all the world. Though the work is in 
itself anonymous, there is an early tra- 
dition, universally accepted and con- 
firmed by internal evidence, that the au- 
thor was Luke, a Gentile physician, who 
was the friend and companion of Paul. 

It is generally agreed that the Gos- 
pel was sent out in its present form 
about the same time as the Gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew. In his preface 
(1:1-4) Luke tells us that he had two 
kinds of sources, oral and written, and 
that they were many; how many we have 
no way of telling. He makes large use 
of Mark, condenses the narrative, im- 
proves the language and style, but does 
not add notes of time and place where 
they are not given by Mark. Mark tells 
us much about the activities of Jesus, 
but little about his teaching. Luke sup- 
plies some of this material from the 
Teaching Source just as Matthew had 
done. But most of Luke’s material is 
peculiar to himself. Some of this may 
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have come from additional documents. 
But Luke expressly says that he re- 
ceived help from ‘“eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word’’——-in oral form 
this means. Careful study indicates that 
this material peculiar to Luke had a 
Judean or Jerusalem source, a good part 
of it coming evidently from Mary and 
the women who had companied with 
Jesus. Luke had abundant opportunity 
to collect this material while he was 
with Paul in Jerusalem and Caesarea 
(A. D. 57-59). 

A study of Luke’s preface and of the 
Gospel itself indicates that Luke’s pur- 
pose in writing was fourfold: (1) A per- 
sonal one: that Theophilus might know 
certainly the facts concerning Jesus. But 
while the book was dedicated to The- 
ophilus it was evidently intended for 
interested inquiries everywhere. (2) A 
historical one. Luke wrote in order that 
he might trace accurately the things 
pertaining to Christ from the first. There 
were other Gospels in existence. None 
of them suited his purpose. He desired 
to furnish Christians and non-Christians 
a more complete, a more accurate 
knowledge of their Lord’s life. (3) 
Apologetic. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that Luke hoped by his presen- 
tation of the Christian facts (in his Gos- 
pel and Acts) to a Roman official of 
rank (Theophilus) to abolish in official 
circles the suspicion which since Nero’s 
day had fallen on the hapless Christians, 
and to win for the followers of Christ 
the same measure of toleration that was 
already granted to the Jews. 

(4) But Luke’s primary purpose was 
religious. His Gospel was written not 
to please, not chiefly to instruct, but to 
persuade, to convert, and to redeem. His 
theme is found in 2:10-11: ‘‘I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all the people: for there is born 
to you this day in the city of David a 
Savior who is Christ the Lord.’ ‘In his 
presentation of Jesus and of Christian- 
ity, Luke has been guided by a selective 
principle of his own (due, it may well 
be, to the influence of Paul). He has 
largely passed over those elements in 
our Lord’s teachings which had pecu- 
liar reference to Jewish prepossessions 
and interests, and he dwells by prefer- 
ence on the universally human aspects 
of Christ, his grace to the poor and 
outcasts, his forgiving tenderness to the 
penitent.” 
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It is Luke who reveals Jesus’ constant 
dependence upon the Holy Spirit, hi 
habitual practice of prayer, the honor he 
paid to women, the most deeply falley 
and diseased as well as the purest ang 
best. It is the Gospel of childhood, of 
the home, of the poor, the underpriyj. 
leged and oppressed, the Gospel of song, 
of good tidings, of God’s univers 
grace. The heart of Christ is revealeg 
in this “‘beautiful book.” More than any 
other Gospel it gives us the Good News 
(Gospel) of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
Man, the Universal Savior and friend 
of mankind. 


V. The Gospel According to John 


The fourth Gospel, like the others, is 
anonymous. Some scholars think it was 
written by John, the elder, who was hin- 
self the beloved disciple referred to in 
the Gospel, or else an evangelist who 
based his Gospel on the personal tes- 
timony of the beloved disciple. The 
church, however, from the earliest times 
of which we have any record, has held 
that this Gospel was the work of John 
the Apostle, one of the twelve, and there 
are many indications in the Gospel it- 
self that this is so. 

It was written seemingly in Ephesus 
late in the author’s life time, about 
95-100 A. D. ‘‘In his narrative he seems 
to be looking back after a long period 
of time. And as we study it, we feel 
that it is the result of a larger experi- 
ence of God’s providence, and of a wider 
comprehension of the meaning of his 
kingdom than was possible at the time 
when the other evangelists wrote their 
gospels.”” In fact the author’s reflec- 
tions are so mingled with Jesus’ actual 
sayings that it is often difficult to draw 
the exact line between the Lord’s own 
words and those of the evangelist, “Yet 
though seen only through John’s soul 
it is Christ’s self we see. He is not 
John’s creation.’’ 

The purpose with which the evan- 
gelist wrote he himself has plainly told 
us: ‘‘These things have been written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God, and that believ- 
ing ye may have life in his name” (20: 
21). This purpose which the author ever 
keeps in view has largely determined 
the form into which the Gospel is cast. 
He has not attempted to give us a com- 
plete account of Jesus’ life or a chrono- 
logical account. He has selected those 
scenes in Jesus’ life which most directly 
bear on his purpose. And ‘“‘the different 
scenes from the life of Jesus which he 
puts before us are not only carefully se- 
lected, but carefully arranged, leading 
us step by step to the conclusion éx- 
pressed in the confession of Thomas, ‘MY 
Lord and my God!’” 

This is the conclusion which any one 
must come to who reads the four Gos- 
pels, with his heart open to the leading 
of the Spirit. It is the conviction the 
church has maintained now for almost 
two thousand years, and is the one and 
only secret of its strength. 
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BOOK NOTES 


AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WITH MY BIBLE. By Harriet-Louise H. 
Patterson; Judson Press, Chicago and 
Los Angeles, 1948. 356 pp., $3.00. 





An account of the author’s travels in 
Bible Lands, particularly in Palestine. 
Sentimental and anecdotal in approach, 
it does not give a great deal of factual 
information, but might furnish a few 
hours of pleasant reading to those who 
enjoy travelogues. The fact that the 
manuscript was prepared before the war 
lends, in spite of some revision, a nos- 
talgic flavor. Unfortunately the book is 
not quite free of incorrect, or at least 
misleading, statements in matters of 
history, archaeology and topography. 
The spelling of Arabic and Hebrew 
words might well have been checked for 
accuracy. And, as is often the case with 
books of the sort, more attention is paid 
to traditional holy sites than the facts 
warrant, 

JOHN BRIGHT. 
Richmond, Va. 


GOD WAS IN CHRIST. By D. M. 
Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1948. 213 pp., $2.75. 


The professor of systematic theology 
in the University of St. Andrews (Scot- 
land) here presents a constructive dis- 
cussion of Christology. Professor Bail- 
lie is stimulating and fresh both in his 
language and in his logic. At the same 
time, he is solidly biblical in his under- 
standing and conclusions. A study of 
his book will be of value to every 
preacher who desires assistance in pre- 
senting the incarnation and the atone- 
ment to modern man. 

The book, according to its jacket, is 
presented both to the theologian and 
to the typical modern man. That the 
typical modern man will find it inter- 
esting reading, requires, however, some 
stretch of the imagination. Professor 
Baillie knows and uses too much of 
both past and current’ theological 
thought and biblical criticism for any- 
one untrained in these fields to feel at 
home. The student of theology and the 
preacher, however, will find here an es- 
say that is both competent and inspir- 
ing. There are few such people who 
will not find their thought of Christ 
and their understanding of his meaning 
for men, enriched and deepened by a 
study of this splendid book. 

The chapters of the book deal with: 
“Christology at the Cross-roads,”’ ‘‘Why 
the Jesus of History?” ‘“‘Why A Chris- 
tology?” “Critique of Christologies,”’ 
“The Paradox of the Incarnation,” “The 
Incarnation and the Trinity,” “Why 
Atonement?” ‘‘The Lamb of God,” and 
epilogue: ‘“‘The Body of Christ.” 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Clearwater, Fla. 
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WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? By Ver- 
gilius Ferm, Head of the Department of 
Philosophy in Wooster College. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1948. 206 
pages plus index. $3.00. 

A book for ‘‘those who have lost their 
way in their traditional faith and are 
sorry about this loss.’’ The reader’s im- 
pression of the book’s answer to the 
title’s question is—either very little, or 
too much. The chapter on Christianity 
has only one incidental reference to 
Paul, and Jesus appears as the Founder 
who tried to convey an atmosphere 
rather than a design for living. Unique 
inspiration of the Bible, indeed unique 
value in Christianity, is denied. God is 
at one time the ‘‘whole in its finer as- 
pects,” at another the Answerer of 
prayer. Ch. IV, a vivid report on Fa- 
ther Divine, with some fine conclusions 
about faith, and ch. X, sketching the 
author’s ideal church, are among the 
most original portions. 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 


HOW TO LIVE YOUR FAITH. By G. 
Ernest Thomas. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York, 1948. 189 pages. $2.00. 

Each of the sixteen chapters of this 
current selection of the Pulpit Book 
Club deals with some problem that con- 
fronts the Christian in his attempt to 
lead a vital life. It is a ‘How’ book 
throughout, as chapter headings indi- 
cates: How to Pray, How to Read The 
Bible, How to Conquer Fear, How to Get 
Along With People. For one who has 
thought much about such problems the 
author’s answers and suggestions will 
seem commonplace, but to a layman 
seeking practical guidance the book 
should prove helpful. The style is quite 
easy, and illustrations abound. 

JOSEPH B. CLOWER, JR. 
Morganton, N. C. 


PILLARS OF FAITH. By Nels F. 8. 
Ferre. Harper and Brothers, New York 
and London. 125 pp. $1.50. 

This book was written for the Wells 
Lectures at Texas Christian University 
and the Gay Lectures at Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, proposing to 
be ‘‘an answer to many requests for a 
statement of faith in the simplest of 
terms.”’ 

Ferre indicates that the pillars of 
faith on which our Christianity rests are 
in the order of their chronological ap- 
pearance: The Incarnate Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, the Church, the Bible and 
Christian Experience. A chapter is de- 
voted to statement of the faith of Chris- 
tians concerning each of these and this 
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conclusion is drawn by the author: “I 
feel that the Christian faith can be 
strong and stable only in so far as it 
relies on all five pillars.” 

Ferre shows that these various ways 
of approaching the Christian truth are 
interlocked and depend each upon the 
other for their fullest understanding. 
This book is an excellent one and well 
worth reading both by ministers and 
laymen alike. It will help clarify a good 
many confusions that seem to exist in 
our church concerning the relationship 
of the authority the invididual Christian 
must give to the Bible or to the church. 

LAWRENCE I. STELL. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 











One of our editorial colleagues has 
received a letter from a subscriber who 
wants a distinction made between the 
Sabbath and Sunday. “To me,” he 
writes, ‘“‘the Sabbath is strictly Jewish as 
the synagogue belongs to the Jewish dis- 
pensation. . . . When] hear a minister 
in the pulpit say, ‘This is a beautiful 
Sabbath day,’ I think he might then 
add, ‘And you have a lovely synagogue 
here.’ " 

. * : 

At the door of a church, a child asked 
a man about to enter, “Mister, is God 
in there?” It’s a serious and sobering 
question. Charles T, Leber has set him- 
self to answer it in a bovk with the 
question as its title. (Published by 
Revell). 

. ” * 

A preacher, newly come to his parish, 
kept a notebook in which he wrote down 
many of the words heard mentioned in 
conversation. On Saturday nights he 
painfully translated into these words 
his previously-composed sermons. His 
congregations increased. People invited 
their friends to ‘come and hear the 
preacher who talks sense.’”’ All of which 
reminds us once more of the important 
book by Rudolph Flesch, “The Art of 
Plain Talk.’””’ Every preacher, present 
and prospective, would do well to have 
it. 

* . a 

Progress of the Presbyterian, USA, 
‘new curriculum” is reported to be mak- 
ing amazing gains. Already, more than 
6,000, or 83 per cent, of the church 
schools have adopted it. 

* +. » 

Ministers and laymen in the recent 
Federal Council meeting in Cincinnati 
sought earnestly to find ways to effect 
more lay participation in the leadership 
of the church. Some of the comments in 
that meeting may be interesting. They 
follow. 

- * * 

A layman told of a dinner honoring a 
church officer who had served for 21 
years. Said the layman: “It would have 
been far better to have developed 21 
men who would have served one year 
each.” 

* +. 7 

Layman: ‘‘The world may be saved by 
the church but it will not be saved in 
the church. It is only as men carry 
their Christian faith into their vocations 
that it will be made effective.” 


effective? One layman didn’t think 
much of this “big church” idea. The 
key problem, he said, is one of distri- 
bution. “Think of having the 25,000 
Protestant Christians concentrated on 
one street! Why not distribute some 
to the other streets?” 
e o . 

‘We are talking here about oportuni- 
ties in foreign missions.. Is it opportun- 
ties, or is it a problem of life and 
death?” 

. * 

Layman: “Whether the preachers 
think they are or not, the men of the 
church are on the march.” PAUL MO- 
SER: “Our men are prepared to go and 
they want to go. Service clubs are giv- 
ing them a chance; why can’t the 
church?” 

* s 7 

Minister: ‘‘A lot of this problem lies 
in the hands of the minister and I’m 
afraid that a lot of ministers are lazy 
or self-centered. I’m not sure than the 
laymen are trained but I am sure that 
they want to be.” 

+ * e 

Layman: We are proceeding on two 
assumptions: (1) Ministers would like 
to see a greater lay participation in the 
church; (2) Laymen would like to be 
more largely used. Why then don’t we 
get it? . . . We need more engineering. 
iWe need a plan related to the whole 
ecumenical church and to the world. 
The greatest strain on many laymen is 
many meetings—without an agenda, 
without necessary facts on which to pro- 
ceed, but with just a vague desire to do 
good. We need more and better training 
of our ministers to do this sort of thing.”’ 
(Applause. ) 

i + * 

Layman: “Churches from local level 
to our national agencies need to take 
into account the service of personnel en- 
gineering. It took the combined serv- 
ices of 14,000 vocations to win the war. 
It takes about 17,000 vocations to win 
the peace. We need help here.” 

- * * 

Many meetings, said one layman, are 
arranged to suit the ministers—that is, 
so they will not have ta be away from 


their churches on Saturdays or Sum 
days. But this time offers the businegg 
man his best opportunity—instead of 
during the time of greatest pressure on 
him, Mondays to Fridays, 

* - + 

Layman: “Until laymen and ministers 
recognize that the church’s work will 
not be done in spare time it will not 
be done.” 

. = . 

Layman: “We need to have worked 
out what the laity can do (1) in the 
church; (2) in the community; (3) in 
his vocation.” Add: (4) in his home, 
unless this is included elsewhere. 

* * & 

Minister: ‘‘Protestant clericalism is 
different only in degree from any other 
kind of clericalism.” 

* -~*s * 

Minister: ‘‘Does a business man re 
gard making men out of boys as im- 
portant? If so, how about teaching 
these hundreds of thousands of classes 
in our Sunday schools?” 

Layman replying: “Yes, it is impor- 
tant. But how often do you give him 
recognition for his sacrifice, etc. . . .” 

+ * + 

We have a little comment we'd like to 
make about the man who wants his 
“‘recognition.”’ Obviously we don’t give 
enough of it; we ought to give more. 
But we must also help that man to get 
hold of a better motive. 
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